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Art. IX. — CRITICAL NOTICES. 

1. — The Life and Times of Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, or Red- Jacket ; 
being the Sequel to the History of the Six Nations. By 
William L. Stone. New York and London : Wiley 
& Putnam. 1841. 8vo. pp. 484. 

Ecce ilerum Crispinus ! Behold the indefatigable editor again 
on the trail of the Indian, whom he follows on the war-path, 
and to the wigwam and the council-fire, eager to chronicle his 
deeds and speeches, and to preserve, for the benefit of pos- 
terity, his character and euphonious appellations ! The zeal 
and good faith with which he has prosecuted the task, we 
have no doubt will be duly appreciated by the public. The 
present volume, which appears with a luxury of paper, typog- 
raphy, and engravings, that the dilettanti of book-making might 
well approve, is the second of a series devoted to the history 
and character of the " Six Nations." The " Life of Brant " 
was the first, and we learn from the author's Preface, that two 
other works are to follow ; the one upon the Life and Times 
of Sir William Johnson, so long the agent of the English 
government with these tribes, and the other to contain the 
early history of the Confederacy, from the discovery of Ameri- 
ca down to the year 1735. The undertaking of Mr. Stone is 
a laudable one, and has thus far been carried on with good 
success. It was high time, indeed, that the memorials of the 
race should be sought out and preserved ; for, as the ocean 
of civilized life rolled westward, the few bubbles that mark- 
ed the spot where this once large and powerful league of 
red-men went down amidst its waters, were fast breaking and 
disappearing from the surface. The last of their tiny reserva- 
tions of land, the poor remnant of the broad hunting-grounds, 
that once covered the territory of several States, is just slipping 
from their grasp, and anew home in the wilds west of Missouri 
is offered to the handful of Indians, who are now the only 
representatives of the " United People." 

The immediate hero of this volume, in point of character 
and respectability, was not a very promising subject for the 
historian. In fact, the great Sa-go-ye-wat-ha, for a long 
time the most distinguished sachem of the Six Nations, was, 
as his biographer frankly owns, an arrant coward. His gen- 
eral reputation among his own people may be inferred from a 
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single fact. One of his numerous sobriquets, the " Cow-killer," 
was conferred upon him in commemoration of his adroitness on 
a certain occasion, when, all his brother sachems and braves 
being absent on a war-path, he consulted his safety and 
comfort by staying at home, and profited by the absence of 
the others, to kill and convert to his own use one of his 
neighbour's cows. As he was of humble parentage, even in 
the estimate of his own people, it appears strange, at first, that 
such a knave should ever attain the high station, which he 
held among his countrymen. The secret of his success was 
precisely that which explains the rise of many a rascally poli- 
tician among the white men, — namely, great cunning and in- 
ordinate loquacity, — or extraordinary eloquence, as his biog- 
rapher terms it, and we will not quarrel about the appellation. 
Red-Jacket was, in fact, the greatest Indian orator of his time. 
In this volume are collected all his speeches, that were re- 
corded at the time of delivery ; and they are copious and au- 
thentic enough to afford a fair means of estimating Indian elo- 
quence. With all our previous wishes to think well of it, we 
confess, that it is difficult to say much in its praise. It consists 
usually of a verbose and studied harangue, which has nei- 
ther the charm of simplicity, the energy of passion, the con- 
clusiveness of argument, nor the richness of imaginative pow- 
er. The red-man speaks in tropes and images, not because 
his fancy is rich, but because his language is poor. Possess- 
ing few general and abstract terms, he is forced to express 
the corresponding ideas by words, of which the primary signi- 
fication is particular and concrete. That he is driven to this 
expedient by necessity, and not by choice, is evident from the 
want of variety in his figures ; for a rich and natural flow of 
imagination would dictate a constant change in this respect. 
But his symbols are invariable. The belt of wampum and the 
calumet are the constant expressions of amity, the council-fire 
always betokens negotiation, and the hatchet is the perpetual 
symbol of war. When roused by injury or affront, the speech 
of the savage is often vivid and picturesque, for passion is the 
mother of poetry and eloquence, and the Indian can feel as well 
as the white man. But he is apathetic by constitution, and 
vindictive rather than passionate. Bursts of anger are infre- 
quent with him, though, when they do occur, the pithy sayings 
in which they find vent have ten times as much natural force 
and beauty as the rigmarole speeches, which are hammered out 
at leisure for formal occasions. 

As a leader of his tribe, Red-Jacket displayed occasionally 
much shrewdness and energy. The encroachments of the 
whites were steadfastly resisted by him, and, on more than one 
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occasion, he appears to have beaten them at their own game. 
He was a thorough savage, yielding to none but the evil effects 
of civilization, to which, in fact, he owed his death; for, although 
he attained the age of seventy-eight years, his constitution was 
shattered by habits of intoxication, or he might probably have 
been alive at this hour. His pagan faith he retained to the last, 
many of his sharpest contests at words being with the mission- 
aries, who made many converts among his people, but tried in 
vain to convince the chief. Mr. Stone's book gives a clear ac- 
count of the principal incidents in his career, although they do 
not occupy much space, for most of his life fell in quiet times. 
The greater part of the volume is occupied with his speeches, 
and with tracing the rapid decay of the race to which he belong- 
ed. Though it might have been condensed into a smaller com- 
pass, the work is generally well executed, and forms an accept- 
able addition to our stores of Indian history and biography. 



2 . — The Mnemosynum ; intended to aid, not only Students 
and Professional Men, but every other Class of Citi- 
zens, in keeping a Record of Incidents, Fads, fyc. in such 
a Manner that they may be recalled at Pleasure ; with 
an Introduction, showing its Benefits, and its Manner of 
being kept. By John F. Ames. Utica, N. Y.: Orren 
Hutchinson. 1840. 4to. 

Those who are accustomed to aid their memories, whether 
in prosecuting studies, or in transacting business, by writing out 
references, citations, and incidents, may derive considerable aid 
from Mr. Ames's Common-Place Book. The plan is a very 
simple one, and the author thinks, that it possesses considera- 
ble advantages over those formerly in use. It consists of little 
more than an alphabetical index, with a mode of making the 
entries in a very abridged form. Convenience and economy 
seem to be equally consulted in this plan, by which no space is 
lost, and an entry is quickly made, and may be found again 
with ease. Mr. Locke considered the proper arrangement of 
such a book of so much importance, that he contrived a scheme 
for disposing extracts, hints, and references in due form and 
order, which was published, and we believe that many per- 
sons have found it convenient and useful. Two other plans 
have been formed by individuals in this country, and have met 
with considerable favor. We know nothing from experience 
of the defects of these contrivances, but Mr. Ames finds fault 
with them, and believes that he has invented one, which is free 



